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Introduction 



As an academic field in its own right, the topic of border studies is 
experiencing a revival in university geography courses as well as in wider 
political commentary 

Of course, something about the postmodernist sensibility readily 
embraces the ambiguity, impermanence, transience, and twilight nature 
of bordered spaces among the planet’s 192 territorially defined states. 
But we have another motivation in assembling this book, one rooted in 
contemporary rivalries sited in one of the world’s most open regions. 

Until recently, border studies in contemporary Southeast Asia ap- 
peared as an afterthought at best to the politics of interstate rivalry and 
national consolidation. The maps set out all agreed postcolonial lines. 
Meanwhile, the physical demarcation of these boundaries lagged. Large 
slices of territory, on land and at sea, eluded definition or delineation. 

That comforting ambiguity has disappeared. Both evolving tech- 
nologies and price levels enable rapid resource extraction in places, and 
in volumes, once scarcely imaginable. The old adage that God really 
does have a sense of humor (“after all, look where He/She put the oil”) 
holds as true in Southeast Asia as in the Middle East. 

The beginning of the 21 st century’s second decade is witnessing 
an intensifying diplomacy, both state-to-state and commercial, over off- 
shore petroleum. In particular, the South China Sea has moved from 
being a rather arcane area of conflict studies to the status of a bellwether 
issue. Along with other contested areas in the western Pacific and south 
Asia, the problem increasingly defines China’s regional relationships in 
Asia — and with powers outside the region, especially the United States. 

Yet intraregional territorial differences also hobble multilat- 
eral diplomacy to counter Chinese claims. For the region’s national 
governments, the window for submission and adjudication of maritime 
claims under the United Nations Convention on the Law of the Seas 
marks a legal checkpoint, but daily management of borders remains 
burdened by retrospective baggage. 

The contributors to this book emphasize this mix of heritage 
and history as the primary leitmotif for contemporary border rivalries 
and dynamics. Whether the region’s 1 1 states want it or not, their bor- 
dered identity is falling into ever sharper definition — if only because of 
pressure from extraregional states. 

Chinese state and commercial power dovetails almost seamlessly 
with Beijing’s formal territorial demands. Yet subregional rivalries 
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and latent suspicions also remain firmly in place — as in those among 
Singapore, Indonesia, and Malaysia, or between Thailand and those 
states that encircle the kingdom. Tracing back to its history of tributary 
states, the Chinese colossus has fixed views about all states contiguous 
to its territory; in some Chinese dialects, Vietnam is still referred to as a 
“renegade province.” 

We chose to organize the chapters by country to elicit a broad 
range of thought and approach as much as for the specific areas or 
nation-states examined in each chapter. For both Southeast Asia and 
the outside world, the current era portends another unsettled period of 
border disputes and contentious territorial claims. Complex claims also 
have unsettled the Arctic and inland seas like the Caspian. 

The precision we laud in global positioning and tracking systems 
has also wreaked havoc on the apparent certainties bequeathed by all 
the carefully surveyed (at least by 19 th -century standards) boundaries 
left behind by the departing colonial powers. Of course, these new 
uncertainties about the place on the terrain of exact map coordinates can 
probably remain safely unsettled for a long time — but only so long as no 
resource discoveries emerge, which can lift the problem from obscurity 
to prominence in the political equivalent of a heartbeat. 

Each chapter aims to provide new ways of looking at the reality and 
illusion of bordered Southeast Asia. We hope this volume marks the first 
of a series offering a similar variety of perspectives into the working of 
the Westphalian system in different parts of Asia — and the wider world. 

We would like to thank the administration of Bentley University, 
which provided a generous amount of time, research, and publication 
support, and we remain grateful for the faith they have consistently 
shown in our efforts. We would also like to thank the United States- 
Indonesian Society for the travel research grant that enabled the authors 
to conduct field work in support of this project. 

We would like to acknowledge the Institute for National Strategic 
Studies (INSS) at the National Defense University (NDU) for provid- 
ing funding for this book’s publication. We thank Lew Stern at INSS for 
initially recommending publication and Phillip Saunders at the Center 
for Strategic Research for reviewing and refining the manuscript; NDU 
Press, particularly Lisa Yambrick, for editing the manuscript and man- 
aging the publication process; and the Center for Strategic Conferenc- 
ing, particularly Gerald Faber, for developing a targeted distribution 
strategy for the book. 



Chapter 1 



Delineation and Borders in Southeast Asia 

James Clad 



A comfortingly vague concept, globalization, became fashionable 
after the end of the Cold War. Obsessed by the dramatic immediacy 
of new global communication technologies, as well as by the annually 
doubling or trebling of passenger air miles flown and an increasingly 
prevalent human mobility in general, converts to the globalization creed 
lost their sense of proportion. 

For starters, they assumed an irreversible global democratic agen- 
da. In their uncritical lauding of ever freer trade, they also assumed an 
unending global readiness to lie supine before the crushing economies 
of scale that China and other emerging mega-manufacturers (India and 
Brazil sense their moment has also arrived) have consolidated in suc- 
cessive rounds of trade liberalization. Other trends also went “global” — 
terrorism, climate change, pollution, human trafficking, money 
laundering, and criminality. 

Their most serious error stemmed from an implicit belief that na- 
tional boundaries were destined somehow to fade away before the forces of 
globalization — an error leading to a conviction that we had already begun 
to inhabit a borderless world, a place where political boundaries had 
become passe and where people moved about without restraint (“the world 
is flat” was one refrain, meaning that everything was accessible to all). 

During the last two decades, the academic literature focused on 
“agents of globalization” — whether ordinary travelers, smugglers, ille- 
gal migrants, petty traders, mainline exporters, or even terrorists bent 
on a specific job. In nearly all cases, the world became increasingly “glo- 
balized” as the expansion of Europe proceeded apace, though mobility 
through invasion or trading links predated that by several millennia. 
What changed the world was not mobility per se, but rather the arrival 
and gradual imposition on the rest of the world of a strange 17 th -century 
matrix, a structure of economic, political, and social reality resting on 
thousands of kilometers of imaginary but rigidly enforced lines placed 
on and over both land and water. 
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One might argue that the pre -Westphalian world saw more glo- 
balization than later times. For the truth is, national borders can and 
do stop people in their tracks. Postmodernist writers correctly describe 
political borders as imaginary social constructs, but these abstractions 
shut out people as effectively as the toughest topography or stormiest 
sea. Even contemporary air transportation, which transcends all surface 
geography, has run into many post-9/ 11 restrictions. A wary world 
regulates air travel with new vigor, fueled by political reaction from the 
bordered world to the perceived threat of a borderless world. 

Far from opening the truly borderless arena in which people may 
move at whim, the near future augurs even more readiness to monitor 
borders as governments react to public clamor for tighter controls. 
An extraordinary array of monitoring and interdiction technologies 
has emerged from private and government laboratories, increasingly 
inexpensive and readily available devices that can be easily installed in 
an afternoon on an open field or in airport departure lounges. Inter- 
diction can and does occur from computers or closed-circuit television 
monitoring a “virtual border,” boundaries wholly without identifying 
structures and frontiers policed by fused technologies — radar, sound 
sensors, night vision aids, unmanned aerial vehicles, motion sensors, 
and radio wave interruption devices. 

While heightened concern about terrorism has prompted new 
border monitoring, the primal fear focuses on visions of unending 
waves of third-world migration — a vision that preoccupies the nations 
of Southeast Asia with rapidly growing economies, as governments de- 
vise new internal laws and root out illegally arriving economic migrants. 
Elsewhere, an emerging consensus in Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development countries is that borders are the sole 
remaining barrier, lines that crucially obstruct, confine, protect, shelter, 
impede, or facilitate — but only as and when trade or tourism requires 
permeable boundaries. 

Most of all, borders define. In Southeast Asia, they define the na- 
scent but steadily more confident state-centered nationalism, heir to the 
departed, territorially defined European empires. Chinas increasingly 
assertive insistence upon its claim to the entirety of the South China Sea 
(SCS) hangs like a specter over the lines of maritime territory and ex- 
clusive economic zones created by the 1970s United Nations (UN) Law 
of the Sea. Southeast Asian countries zealously guard their common 
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Map 1-1. Southeast Asia 




borders; where disagreement about borders prevails, the resulting 
tensions belie the smiling equanimity of the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN), which projects the illusion of an economic 
community solidified by common purpose. 

Therefore, to suggest that we now live beyond borders seems at 
variance with countervailing trends, both globally and regionally, that 
are making borders more durable, enforceable, and omnipresent. In 
global terms, entirely new sovereign borderlines have emerged in recent 
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years (just the dissolution of Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union created 
26 new sovereignties) where none existed before; regionally, East Timor 
emerged from the Indonesian archipelago, finding little welcome from a 
region suspicious of all drives for local autonomy 

As it happens, the last 60 years have witnessed the most rapid 
cumulative lengthening of international boundaries since the Treaty 
of Westphalia in 1648 legitimized the “inviolable international line” 
in European statecraft. After the 1960s, decolonization dramatically 
increased the length of all the world’s sovereign borderlines; if we were 
to splice every current international boundary line end to end, the total 
mileage would reach to the Moon and beyond. 

The Perfectly Surveyed State 

Outside the West, the existence of fixed international borders 
originated in European colonialism. The dream of the perfectly surveyed 
territorial state found articulation in events such as the 1899 Hague 
Peace Convention. The idea that a world of bordered entities meant a 
world at peace found its way into a slew of pre- World War I border 
demarcation manuals; the first publication produced by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace after its formation in 1910 was a 
border demarcation manual. 

During the era of what might be called “direct administrative im- 
perialism” between 1880 and 1914, colonial boundary commissioners 
and imperial surveyors tramped around the non-Western world, 
including Southeast Asia, a term that came into common use only dur- 
ing World War II. The perfectly surveyed state depended on what were 
known as the “three Ds”: definition, delimitation, and demarcation. 

The colonial surveyors and their joint border tribunals crafted a 
world that is still found on 21 st -century political maps. The Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in London contracted out the services of its surveyors, 
who cheerfully worked as surveyor-spies as they demarcated steamy or 
torrid frontiers, breathtaking alpine heights, or desert wastes. In South- 
east Asia, borders dividing states almost always emerged from deals 
between the colonial powers. Only rarely did they arise from local accom- 
modations to European territorial pressure — as happened in Thailand, 
which to this day is not reconciled to boundaries imposed on it by expan- 
sionist pressures from French Indochina and British Burma. (Bangkok’s 
only fully settled boundary separates it from peninsular Malaysia.) 
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What type of boundaries emerged? The regions state frontiers 
often show some geographic logic, following topography or coastline. 
But boundary markers also march in rigid lines across challenging 
topography, dividing ethnicities and slicing through villages or river 
valleys. From a distance, outsiders accept these lines as normal, if only 
from force of map-reading habit. But the European legacy — a world 
of states whose theoretical sovereignty runs without break right up to the 
limits of a bordered national territory — has become just as fiercely 
defended a norm in Southeast Asia as it is elsewhere around the world. 

Here we tread squarely on “mental geography” and people’s 
“spatial positioning.” Except for members of the regions commercially 
active ethnic minorities — most notably the Chinese but also other Asians 
and resident Western expatriates — Southeast Asia’s resident popula- 
tions now identify with parcels of land separated by lines originating in 
European turf disputes. All states are artifacts, of course. But Southeast 
Asia’s expanding middle classes, urban dwellers, and governing elites 
unthinkingly carry these legacy lines in their heads whenever they 
view their surrounding world. In the West, we do the same, of course — 
but those lines are our constructs. Insofar as broad and unconscious 
acceptance of formal delineated boundaries is concerned, we can say 
that 60 years of Southeast Asian nation-building have perpetuated the 
mental dominion of Europe. 

Boundaries are synonymous with identity. Postcolonial expe- 
rience in Southeast Asia shows an intense insistence on maintaining 
the boundaries imposed by competing European states, sometimes 
almost as acts of whimsy. This mirrors the bedrock norms of African or 
Middle Eastern states. Beyond the lowly border guard, Southeast Asia’s 
border protectors include scholars, journalists, diplomats, bureaucrats, 
and lawyers. Each invests the new nations’ prestige by rejecting affronts 
to the territorial status quo. The same fear of an unraveling order prompts 
insistence on living with what has been bequeathed to the region. 

When defending their national territorial positions, Southeast 
Asian governments rely on a variety of bequeathed tools from the van- 
ished imperial age. Colonial border commission reports, centuries-old 
navigator notations, or dusty treaties between rival colonial powers 
buttress claim and counterclaim. For every accepted bilateral boundary, 
dozens of lines remain imprecise. And Southeast Asia faces a maritime 
border challenge from China, which bases its vague and contestable 
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assertion of a right to tens of thousands of square kilometers of ocean 
on the continuing traversal of that ocean by Chinese people. “Since time 
immemorial, the South China Sea has been Chinas,” Beijing proclaims. 
Even its name, China insists, proclaims ownership. 

Though shrouded in arcane reasoning, these disputes have 
real-world immediacy. Miscalculation and national pride can spark, 
and have periodically ignited, armed hostilities — in the SCS as well as 
in other areas discussed in this book. Sharp encounters since the 1970s 
attest to this, the most recent standoff occurring between Cambodia 
and Thailand over sovereign ownership of an ancient Buddhist temple 
site — a lucrative source of revenue from tourism. Yet the more serious of 
these disagreements, especially those involving external claimants such 
as China, can quickly expand the dispute as outside states proclaim their 
own equities, as the United States has done in recent years regarding the 
SCS, where Chinas claims conflict with those of five other states. 

By the beginning of the 21 st century’s second decade, successive 
U.S. administrations were signaling unease about unilateral moves to 
increase bargaining positions for resources and maritime passageways. 
In June 2008, Defense Secretary Robert Gates spoke of a “global com- 
mons” in the seas, the air, and cyberspace that needed to be respected. His 
audience, a gathering of defense officials in Singapore, knew exactly 
what he meant to convey to the Chinese authorities: that unilateral ter- 
ritorial ambitions in the East and in the South China Seas had elicited an 
American strategic watchfulness. Beyond this new articulation of respect 
for the global commons, American interests in Southeast Asia’s border 
disputes remain anchored in traditional U.S. insistence on freedom of 
navigation or in bilateral security obligations to some regional states. 

Dimensions to a Bordered Southeast Asia 

The remaining pages of this chapter traverse a range of border 
security and borderland issues in an area stretching from India’s Naga 
foothills near Burma to eastern Indonesian islands where the Malay 
realm either dissolves into Micronesia or approaches continental 
Australia. One such dimension concerns a nuanced memory of these 
borders’ colonial origins. Another delves into activities both defined and 
enabled by the lawless frontiers and borderland nature of the region’s 
many peripheral places that now appear as problems in national agendas, 
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such as suppression of illicit trade or discouragement of unilateral action 
such as Chinas building many dams along the upstream Mekong River. 

A more conventional approach to regional borders looks at suc- 
cesses, or the lack thereof, in solving, shelving, or otherwise defusing the 
long list of residual territorial disputes. This method includes mention 
by the contributors to this book of the ASEAN states’ resource diplo- 
macy or efforts to fashion legal regimes to exploit oil and natural gas in 
contested maritime areas. This approach reflects what might be called a 
“foreign ministry agenda” that speaks to dossiers and the legal dimen- 
sions of territorial adjudication. In 2001, for example, Malaysia and 
Indonesia agreed to refer a dispute over some islands near Borneo to the 
International Court of Justice in The Hague. In 2008, the court delivered 
a verdict giving each country some, but not all, of what it wanted. 

In the SCS, the Southeast Asian states face a China that is inflex- 
ible, the correct adjective to describe Beijing’s refusal to budge over a 
claim to assert its sovereignty over the entire SCS. 

This enduring difficulty leads in turn to broader questions about 
the continuing importance of external powers to Southeast Asian 
security. The regional power equilibrium rests in part on maintaining 
an uneasy territorial status quo in places like the SCS where rival 
claimants agree to refrain, at least for the time being, from pressing their 
differences but refuse to settle them. 

Beyond that, which foreign navies accept which maritime areas 
as international waters? What attitudes and comprehensive borderland 
and perimeter strategies lie behind Beijing’s implacable claim, contested 
by five Southeast Asian states, to the entirety of the SCS? 

Bordering an Archipel 

In addition to considering physical geography, this book also tra- 
verses, explicitly or by implication, what we call Southeast Asia’s mental 
geography. Some writers of a more romantic bent have written extensive- 
ly about the region’s “maritime soul.” The French word archipel captures 
a sense and a depth of understanding that goes beyond the physical 
identification of the region primarily as an “archipelago.” Irrefutably, the 
sea defines the reach and temperament of Southeast Asia. “Tanah Air 
Kita,” as the Indonesians say, “Our beloved land/water.” The Malays add 
“Kepulaua’,’ an abstract noun that can best be translated as “island-ness.” 
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Across the 3,000 miles stretching from the Kra Peninsula 
and north Sumatra to Ambon and the Spice Islands, only the deep 
interior of Borneo and the peninsular mainlands river valleys that 
drain once-forested upland hills can affect indifference to the sea. Right 
down to the present era, the regions seas acted as natural obstacle and 
highway, as barrier and open door. They shaped outlook and mental 
horizon. They channeled and inhibited movement. Proximity to the sea 
meant mobility and elastic political identity. Only mainland Southeast 
Asian and Javanese upland empires developed many deep hierarchies 
and formal continuities. And even then, cities and surrounding agricul- 
tural domains developed languages and concepts entirely at home with 
owing a gradated allegiance to two, three, or even four nearby kings. 
Coextensive, territorially defined, and impersonal “sovereignty” came 
to Southeast Asia as a strange, alien concept. 

The colonial era brought enormous material change, but the most 
important colonial legacy lies in its “geography of the mind.” Colonial-era 
archaeology rediscovered indigenous empires from the distant past that 
subject peoples later invoked and employed as a national history to contest 
control of areas delineated by those scientifically surveyed colonial borders. 

Though originally drawn in distant European capitals, these 
borderlines as noted now determine spatial location for nearly all the 
regions 700 million people. Only a tiny number of “sea gypsies” still roam 
what are now the islands of Indonesia, Malaysia, and the Philippines. 
And while hill tribes in Southeast Asia’s mainland once crossed colo- 
nial borders obliviously and with impunity, today they cannot avoid the 
pull of modernity and an enforced “bordered” identity. As Burma’s long 
conflicts reveal, mainland hill minorities must accommodate the 
territorially defined national authority, and they do so from a position of 
gathering weakness and exposed isolation. 

Although Asia experienced roughly 400 years of European intru- 
sion, colonial powers directly governed their subject territories (or ruled 
indirectly, as in British Malaya) for a very short time. This era of direct 
administrative imperialism had a big agenda. It included a liberal plan 
for enlightened rule and administrative order. This same era saw the 
creation of many boundary commissions and the convening of border 
determination conferences involving contending European empires. 

For local peoples, most of the resulting borderlines arrived as if 
out of the sky. Indigenous rulers saw them as an outright imposition, a 
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fait accompli, or both. The local kingdoms and sultanates mostly had 
succumbed to direct European rule by the turn of the last century — 
notably the Acehnese, Balinese, Burmese, and Makassar states. Only the 
Thai kingdom preserved some independence; adroit manipulation of 
competing foreigners may be said to characterize Thai diplomacy even 
to this day. 

All of this occurred quite rapidly in historical terms, between the 
1880s and the end of the 20 th century’s first decade. Like any intruder in- 
tent on profit, European traders and the joint stock companies chartered 
by European sovereigns to advance their interests did everything they 
could to avoid the cost of direct rule. Only rarely, as in 1 8 th -century Java, 
did Europeans seize direct and formal power — and even then the Dutch 
preserved in febrile form the indigenous Solo and Yogyakarta dynas- 
ties. Even as Europeans became more overtly the deciding powers in the 
region, surveyed boundaries usually had to wait. 

Most often, intra-European wars and rivalries forced territorial 
delimitations. The growing list of colonial tasks, from antipiracy patrols 
to orderly customs collection, forced more collaboration with neighbor- 
ing colonial powers. This collaboration in turn required administrative 
order and rationality. 

Bit by bit, colonial administrators determined, divided, and de- 
marcated the subject lands for purposes of both control and exclusion. 
In doing so, they gave their subject peoples a profoundly different con- 
ception of space, order, and authority. Princeton University emeritus 
anthropologist Clifford Geertz has written about differences between 
foreign and indigenous conceptions of sovereignty in Southeast Asia. In 
an influential essay, he likened Javanese conceptions of political power 
to a candle whose light and warmth becomes progressively weaker 
as one moves away from the flame. By contrast, and especially after 
the 17 th century, European colonizers thought in terms of a distinct 
territorial entity whose sovereign writ runs without interruption or 
diminution right up to a treaty-defined, latitudinal/longitudinal limit. 

British diplomatic dispatches narrating dealings with Burmese 
kings and Dutch accounts of negotiating with the Mataram kingdom 
in central Java show this mental disconnect. Territorial segmentation in 
Southeast Asia happened in a historical hurry, with subject peoples slow 
to realize the irrevocable changes brought by the surveyors skills and 
cadastral surveys. 
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Still, in the 19 th century, frontier ambiguities yielded one by one 
to the formal, abstract, and rigid logic of longitude and latitude. Often 
coupled to multipurpose geographical expeditions, border demarca- 
tion teams arrived before, or after, periods of intra-European tension. 
Many pieces were in play. For example, Anglo-French colonial rivalry in 
Africa saw a French expansionary dynamic going in an east-west 
direction from Sahel and Central African toeholds. This directional 
push famously met Britain’s north-south thrusting, from Egypt to 
southern Africa, at Falusha, along the Nile in what is now central Sudan. 

Governments in London and Paris perceived these competitive 
plays in aggregation. So did Germany, Russia, and such lesser colonial 
states as the Netherlands. So driven by the same dynamic and alert to 
news from Africa and elsewhere, British agents in Southeast Asia pushed 
east and north from positions in Burma and Malaya against Siam 
(Thailand). The French pushed west against the Thais from their 
toehold in Annan (Cambodia) and Vietnam. 

Though Thailand survived as a constrained but genuinely inde- 
pendent country, it emerged bruised and shorn of lands that it saw (and 
at some level still sees) as rightfully its own. Thailand’s ongoing reluc- 
tance to formalize unambiguously those same frontiers thus becomes 
more understandable, if no less infuriating, to its neighbors. 

Other contenders lost ground entirely. The Philippines passed to 
the United States in 1898 after what some historians view as a barely 
disguised aggressive war against Spain. Other lagging European powers 
found themselves relegated to marginality, as Portugal yielded ground to 
the British in Macao and the Netherlands East Indies took more ground 
in Timor. As the 19 th century wore on, the Dutch and British traded 
ports for other ports — Malacca for Bengkulu on Sumatra’s west coast, 
and islands near Singapore to tidy up navigation channels and deal with 
administrative anomalies. 

By the late 1890s, Southeast Asia’s colonial map had taken the 
shape it has today. True, reluctant independence pushed Singapore away 
from the rest of the former Federated Malay States. British sovereignty 
in north Borneo, the lines of which were settled in the 19 th century 
with the Dutch, passed in the 1960s to two entities, Sabah and Sarawak, 
which in turn joined in somewhat reluctant federation with the 
peninsular Malay sultanates and with Penang. 
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By the 19 th century, the Sultan of Brunei had yielded to British 
“advisors” who sought to preserve the fiction of their wards’ political in- 
dependence but really governed in their stead. But doing so enabled the 
separate survival, in its own right, of the Sultanate — unlike the situation 
in the Malay Peninsula. Brunei never lost its formal independence, but 
neither did its royal descendents forget the glory days when Brunei 
controlled Borneo’s entire northern coastline. 

Forcible changes to the colonial map have not fared well. Jakarta’s 
solution to the question of East Timor was a 1975 invasion and the 
benighted territory’s forcible incorporation as Indonesia’s 27 th province. 
Yet this imposed arrangement collapsed in 1999, yielding a weak, 
poorly managed but sovereign East Timor 3 years later. 

French Indochina after 1952 dissolved into its three constituent 
parts, Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. The ruling junta of Burma now 
calls the country Myanmar. But the country’s demarcated territory, de- 
spite Thai ambivalence, remains as it was during British rule. Rangoon 
has had to settle for some territorial changes to win a border agreement 
with China, not least because 19 th -century European land delineations 
gave no considerations to what was then the Chinese Empire. 

Frontier Life 

The European experience left another legacy. The perfectly sur- 
veyed state was also expected to be an administratively competent entity. 
Borders connote firm management. For policemen, borders connote 
control. For government exchequers, borders connote revenue, wheth- 
er customs duties or import levies. For armies and navies, the formal 
guardians of national security, borders connote a barrier, a place where 
security forces can interdict threats. There are other dimensions. For 
innkeepers, borders offer enforced resting spots. For transporters, they 
offer transit and repackaging opportunities. For nomadic seafarers 
and itinerant hill tribesmen, borders on administrators’ maps in 
distant capitals had negligible impact on their lives. But the prospect of 
enforced borders with guards, barriers, fences, and other paraphernalia 
was quite another matter. 

Arguably the region’s most absurd border slices straight down the 
middle of New Guinea. It separates Indonesian Papua on the west and 
Papua New Guinea to the east. Those affronted by border barriers can 
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only wish for the same indifference Dani tribesmen display to occasion- 
al border markers in New Guineas dense mountain forest or lowland 
mangrove jungles. Dayak or Iban tribes also remain oblivious to the 
international boundary separating Sarawak from Indonesia’s three 
provinces in Borneo, the world’s second largest island. 

What are now the region’s “firmly fixed” frontiers could have 
looked very different. During World War II, for example, Japan 
apportioned both Malaya and Sumatra to the Imperial Navy. Java passed 
under Japanese army control. Had the war ended differently, we might 
have seen a perfectly natural Malay linguistic and cultural area on both 
sides of the Strait of Malacca contained by boundaries enclosing a 
sovereign political union. The Japanese high command discussed this 
prospect as the war entered its last phases. 

The idea of transcending European lines had a strong hold on 
Indonesian president Soekarno. In the early 1960s, he aspired to a 
grand union of Malay peoples in Maphilindo, an acronym formed from 
the names of the three archipelagic states left behind by the Dutch, 
British, and Americans. Lest this seem far-fetched, nationalists like 
Soekarno sought to bring independence to Indonesia, a name coined 
by a 19 th -century Dutch anthropologist. They identified this as their na- 
tional homeland, territorially coextensive with the Dutch East Indies. 

Each year, 50,000 vessels use the strait that now separates three 
sovereign states. The Strait of Malacca channels two-thirds of the world’s 
entire freighted oil and half of its liquid natural gas tankers. Apart from 
energy supply vessel transit, the strait funnels about a third of the world’s 
annual freighted tonnage between the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

Most foreign navies, including those of the United States and 
most Western countries, regard the strait as international waters. Coun- 
tries adjoining or contiguous to the region’s straits and other marine 
passageways measure territorial waters at right angles out to a notional 
median line that follows opposing shoreline contours. This enormous 
expansion of national sovereignty into the world’s oceans followed 1970s 
conventions developing a new Law of the Sea (LOS), which further 
complicated the region’s territorial contentions. 

Multilateral responses to specific but overlapping territorial tasks 
have had mixed results. Malaysia, Indonesia, and Singapore formed a 
tripartite commission to regulate and manage the Strait of Malacca. 
They pledged best efforts to suppress the persistent piracy bedeviling 
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parts of the strait, especially the Phillips Channel near Singapore and 
areas of the Sumatra coast. 

In the 1980s, executives with the marine insurer Lloyds of 
London sent the author some aerial photographs that revealed inci- 
dents of piracy as they were occurring in broad daylight in the Strait 
of Malacca. Each photo vividly proved that Indonesia’s antipiracy 
enforcers and the pirates they ostensibly sought to suppress had 
become one and the same group. At the time, official patrol craft flying 
Indonesian and other flags routinely extorted money from small ves- 
sels. Some also connived in attacks by specially fitted speedboats on far 
larger ships nearing Singapore. 

The contrast between official and pragmatic jurisdiction in ar- 
eas like this remains just as stark today. Away from global shipping 
lanes, the lines become even more blurred. In lesser waterways or in the 
Sulu Sea or Lombok Strait (a deep channel used by submarines and the 
largest oil carriers), fishermen or petty traders ply a sideline in piracy. 

Brazen displays of piracy last received sustained global atten- 
tion when ethnic Chinese migrants from Vietnam in the late 1970s ran 
into Thai pirates. These moonlighting fishermen routinely killed and 
robbed the passengers, then sank the victims’ barely seaworthy vessels. 
This seems old history, but sea travel continues to be risky for Filipinos, 
Thais, Indonesians, and Malaysians, who can still suffer attack or extor- 
tion away from foreign or their own media attention. In their countries, 
the official reaction too often approaches indifference. 

As on water, so also on land: Southeast Asia’s peripheral areas 
usually touch the frontier adjoining official borders. Often depicted as 
noble ethnic groups rebelling against cruel central governments, in- 
surgent hill tribes in Laos and Burma often fund these insurrections 
against the government by trafficking in tropical timber and endangered 
animal species. 

But that is just the start of it. Trafficking along the borderlands 
involves both profit-sharing in and protection for ethnic Chinese 
business networks trading in commodities such as women for sale to 
gender-imbalanced marriage markets in China or children heading 
for destinations in Thailand that specialize in pedophilia. Not least are 
weapons and drugs. Some borderlands are fearsome indeed. 

The corollary to border creation supposedly comes in border 
management and control. But administrative competence only reaches 
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Southeast Asia’s border control in airports and other destinations for 
well-heeled tourists. Middle-class and foreign business patronage usu- 
ally brings a degree of respectful monitoring by the authorities at the 
regions entry airports. But overcrowded bus and long-distance ferry 
journeys remain the option of necessity, not choice, for local people. For 
them, their own or their neighboring country’s border formalities can 
be a harrowing experience. 

The chapters of this book provide fuller explanations and de- 
scriptions of these brief vignettes. The literature of borderlands has 
grown rapidly in the last 15 years, reflecting rising interest in seem- 
ingly unstoppable migration from Mexico and other places into the 
United States. Meanwhile, scholars in Europe follow the European 
Union’s (EU’s) expansion, focusing on migratory consequences and 
analyzing a frontier shifting eastward as new EU members (Hungary, 
Romania, and Bulgaria) join the group. Wariness toward North African 
migration also focuses European scholars on borders and borderlands. 

By comparison, Southeast Asian scholars have only recently be- 
gun to take the topic seriously. This is odd. Behind the plentiful ASEAN 
communiques is an implicit assumption — that each member state really 
does monitor its borders to contain or prevent avian influenza, transit 
by Islamic terrorists, or cross-border pollution. Border studies should 
become first-order topics for political studies in Southeast Asia, as no 
stronger disconnect exists than that between weak state capacity (exem- 
plified by lax border control) and the aura of modernity that Southeast 
Asia would prefer to project. 

Tracking the "Disputes Trend" 

When assessing successful attempts to stabilize or solve inherited 
territorial disputes through regional diplomacy, the glass — as the saying 
has it — really is half- full or half-empty. Southeast Asian states can truly 
point to many achievements that now reduce the impact of territorial 
disputes on bilateral ties and regional security. On the other hand, how- 
ever, this work has only dealt with second-order problems. 

The major disagreement, and even a few of the lesser ones, stub- 
bornly resists solution. Two first-order problems are evident — the first 
is overt, and the other is a latent problem that could turn the world 
upside down if attitudes changed. 
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Elephants in the Parlor 

The regions overt territorial problem arises from the stark con- 
trast between various second-order ASEAN country claims on parts of 
the SCS and Chinas vast claim on the entirety of that body of water. 

From this claim, Beijing has not budged an inch. Although 
they have settled their proximate land borderlines, neither China nor 
Vietnam can agree on how to reconcile competing claims to the Paracel 
Islands. Vietnam and four other ASEAN states have overlapping, albeit 
partial, claims to other SCS areas and the Spratly archipelago; all these 
collide with an implacable claim by China to everything, a claim based in 
part on historical association by Chinese navigators and traders. 

This deadlock has important consequences. Beijing tries to di- 
vide ASEAN diplomatic cohesion by holding out joint SCS development 
prospects. It did so successfully with the Philippines in 2004, though 
Manila has tried to backtrack since then. Beijing takes a dim view of 
signs that ASEAN countries are trying to harmonize their diplomacy. 

As Daojiong Zha and Mark Valenzia wrote in 2001, the SCS prob- 
lem is an order of magnitude much greater than the other problems. 
Chinas steady encroachment upon a Philippine shoal aptly named “Mis- 
chief Reef” led to its outright occupation by Beijing in 1995, a move that 
“set off a chain reaction among Southeast Asian countries . . . [and by] 
the U.S., Japan, Australia, New Zealand and even the European Union.” 1 
By mid-2010, Chinas unilateral claim to the entirety of the SCS, including 
subsurface features and airspace, had risen to a higher profile, as claimant 
states filed territorial claims under a deadline set out in the UN Law of the 
Sea treaty. 

Chinas actions, Zha and Valenzia continue, scarcely “contrib- 
ute to fostering a favorable external environment for Chinas economic 
modernization program . . . [while] maintaining a presence in the 
Spratlys demarcates a ‘strategic territory’ (zhanlue jiangyu) permitting 
China to influence use of international sea-lanes.” 

For the U.S. and allied navies, the SCS matters most of all in a 
framework prizing freedom of navigation above everything else. Vari- 
ous external powers also registered reservations about extending LOS 
“archipelagic principles” in Southeast Asia. The principle holds that 
archipelagic states may claim as national territory all waters encom- 
passed by baselines drawn between each of its farthest flung islands. The 
Philippines and Indonesia understandably have embraced the principle. 
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Hence, the second, scarcely discussed, latent problem that could 
shake the status quo. In different and inimical hands, Indonesian 
sovereignty could be turned into an instrument seeking to deny transit 
through its claimed national territory to foreign shipping, including 
naval vessels. Submarines prefer Indonesia’s deep internal channel, the 
Lombok Strait, over the Strait of Malacca. 

To be sure, most if not all navies extend routine courtesies to 
Jakarta for many acts of transit. But an overt effort to prevent passage 
would precipitate a serious crisis if forces sought to enforce the prohibi- 
tion. Nothing would more readily be seen as “strategic denial,” detested 
in American strategic thinking ever since the young republic sent a 
demarche to European states rejecting efforts to lock Yankee traders out 
of the China trade way back in 1 79 1 . 

The Positive Side of the Ledger 

The positive side of the regional diplomacy ledger merits praise. 
Since the late 1970s, bilateral disagreements over territory have greatly 
diminished. The record of settling upon final land and maritime fron- 
tiers has been good for both mainland and maritime Southeast Asia. 

Many territorial understandings went back to the European 
era. For example, the 1939 Brevie Line settled — for French colonial 
bureaucrats, at any rate — ownership by Vietnam or Cambodia of many 
offshore islands in the Gulf of Thailand. The two countries settled the 
matter in 1985 — but that left multilateral disputes about possession and 
sovereignty in the Gulf of Thailand still unresolved. 

In another example, the 1990 Laos-Vietnam border settlement 
resulted in demarcation of a line that was very close to but not identi- 
cal with 1945 borders set down by the French between Laos, Vietnam 
(then known as Tonkin), and Cambodia (at the time called Annam), 
respectively. 

The appearance of LOS diplomacy has added new complications 
to the regions already heavy legacy of territorial delineation problems. 
Price spikes drove mineral and hydrocarbon exploitation in the 1970s 
and are doing so again in the current decade. The need for legal regimes 
to attract resource extraction investment gave new urgency to seeking 
bilateral agreements about the division, or at least use, of seas so narrow 
that new LOS rules often left no area of open ocean or international 
waterway outside the reach of one or another nations sovereignty. 
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The 1990s witnessed progress in bilateral diplomacy toward both 
final territorial determinations and development regimes that at least 
would freeze the question of which country had sole sovereignty in 
which region. Various self-described “codes of conduct” also emerged to 
govern the way states might behave in disputed areas, even in the SCS, 
where Chinas claims dwarf those of the five ASEAN states. 

Even the difficult frontier between China and Vietnam, site of a 
short but bloody war in 1979, seemed to be approaching resolution as 
sustained talks during the 1990s yielded the Land Border Treaty signed 
in December 1999. On the maritime side, a Sino- Vietnamese working 
group met 17 times before both countries reached the December 
2000 Agreement on the Delimitation of the Territorial Seas, Exclusive 
Economic Zones, and Continental Shelves in the Gulf of Tonkin. 
Their final maritime boundary agreement went into full force in June 
2004. Meanwhile, Indonesia and Malaysia, and even Singapore and 
Malaysia, also moved to determine exact borderlines. So did the 
Indochinese states, all working bilaterally to lock up definitive and 
mutually accepted lines on the political map. 

On the debit side of the diplomacy ledger, the 1990s did little 
to reconcile Indonesian maritime claims vis-a-vis Vietnamese ones, 
despite a generally cordial bilateral relationship for many years. 

In addition, new land border problems surfaced in Hanoi’s rela- 
tions with Cambodia while Manila continued to avoid burying its 1962 
claim to what has become the Malaysian state of Sabah. Fortunately, 
neither of these situations, nor the occasional bluster between and 
among Singapore, Malaysia, and Indonesia, has the potential to seriously 
destabilize regional security. 

For example, East Timor’s refusal to accept a maritime border 
agreed to prior to its independence by Australia and Indonesia sim- 
ply delays deepwater investment by footloose foreign energy firms — 
which, in the end, costs East Timor dearly in lost opportunity time. Not 
even occasional gunfire between Thai and Burmese (along a border 
Bangkok leaves deliberately vague) tips the regional consensus in favor 
of the present order. 

As Ramses Amer and Nguyen Hong Tao noted, 2 “Full normal- 
ization of bilateral relations [between China and Vietnam] took place 
without resolving the border issues.” The article detailed the settling by 
Vietnam of five land and maritime disputes with Malaysia, Thailand, 
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China, and Indonesia between 1992 and 2004, contributing along the 
way “to the development of international law such as application of the 
uti possidetis principle, the equitable principle,’ the application of single 
lines for maritime delimitation, [and new approaches to] the effect of 
islands in maritime delimitation.” 

Nor should we see progress as solely a one-on-one effort. A few 
multilateral initiatives among ASEAN countries have also emerged. 
One is a trilateral effort by Malaysia, Thailand, and Vietnam to settle 
on a regime to develop an area of overlapping claims in the Gulf of 
Thailand. This would mirror bilateral deals in the same area by Malaysia 
and Thailand, Cambodia and Vietnam, and Thailand and Cambodia. 

Southeast Asia "On the Map" 

In Southeast Asia, as elsewhere, borders form the world’s 
basic building blocks. Without them, the international order as 
currently defined would vanish in an instant. Everything durable in 
a contemporary social and political sense — money, law, loyalty, and 
patriotism — can be traced to them. These lines accompanied Western 
world supremacy, and they shore it up today. Boundaries, like money, 
law, or property, arise from human abstractions; they are mental 
constructs applied to a fluid physical world. Nowhere is this plainer 
than in Southeast Asia. 

This chapter has offered some perspectives on how the grid of 
lines set upon and over Southeast Asia acts to determine social and 
political realities from mundane daily life to the highest statecraft. Over 
the years, a once-easy ambiguity about place and identity has yielded 
to a mapped order imposed at the onset of the last century by colonial 
rulers using the extreme precision of longitude and latitude and, in 
many places, not much else. 

We might recall that land delineation attempts go back to 
Sumerian surveys in around 3000 BCE. Political maps depicting territo- 
ry survive from Mayan, Aztec, Roman, Chinese, Indian (Mauryan and 
Gupta empires), Incan, Celtic, and other realms. But these took a view 
of “borders” as “borderlands” with generous provision for permeable 
frontiers, indistinct zones, and transitory areas. Precision lines are quite 
another thing. Even in Europe, the technology and skill to create them 
did not arrive until little more than a century ago. 
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Rivers and mountain ridgelines usually sufficed to delineate the 
frontier points where, as the Victorian phrase went, “empires meet.” Lo- 
cal peoples in Asia watched with vague suspicion as colonial surveyors 
clambered over stumps or paddled upriver with heavy surveying equip- 
ment. Europeans surveyed Southeast Asia to determine, with a greater 
degree of precision than ever before, exactly what they owned and what 
they might still covet. 

We think of these times as far-off days, consigned to a past as 
distant as the racist discourse of imperialism. We forget that we live 
within a seam of lines determined by that just-departed era. We think 
we see our world today as a seamless arena where universal forces are at 
play. Until September 2001, at least, the spirit of our times had posited a 
world of global flows, global forces, and global movements — of people, 
capital, ideas, talent, goods, and services. We forgot that this flow might 
also include terrorists, criminals, and smugglers. 

Since the drawing of those Southeast Asian lines, so many em- 
pires have fragmented — British, French, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Austrian, Ottoman, and Russian. The paths taken during the last half 
of the last century steadily added more sovereign states, each with 
often troublesome borders. In the face of mounting evidence of com- 
prehensive “state failure,” we have no answers — except redoubling our 
effort to breathe life into postcolonial structures stubbornly resisting 
any self-sustaining identity, allegiance, or authority. 

Some scholars, even in Southeast Asia, have suggested breaking 
down the lines still further in an elusive search for earlier constituent 
parts. We heard talk of this when some saw Indonesia close to breaking 
up after President Suharto’s grip slackened in the late 1990s. Yet the 
Soviet Unions or Yugoslavia’s dissolution shows what can happen when 
another scramble begins for one’s own state and one’s own borders. As 
moderate thinkers realized, any new boundaries will have to rest on dis- 
tinctions just as whimsical as those on which the current lines are based. 
There is no perfect, irreducible territorial unit. 

Why does a line that is as straight as a ruler cut through the east- 
west orientation of all the valleys in New Guinea? The line slices the big 
island into Papua New Guinea on the east and West Papua (formerly 
Dutch New Guinea) on the west. How did this piece of geographic 
genius happen? Some accounts suggest it occurred at a European 
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boundaries conference as inebriated diplomats pondered the British, 
German, and Dutch spheres of influence in Southeast Asia over cigars 
and brandy. For their purposes, the abstract lines put down by these 
distant imperialists dealt with a problem seemingly remote from all 
immediate consequence, as the rugged island’s topography runs east 
and west, while the line runs north to south, straight as an arrow 

Some bizarre lines bring unexpected benefits. The demilitarized 
zone dividing North and South Korea seems an unmitigated insult, a 
corridor of latent death. Yet the heavily mined and fortified zone cutting 
across the Korean Peninsula gives sanctuary to unique wildlife. When 
Korea reunifies, ecotourism can flourish there. 

The ebb and flow across the world of all these lines, some more 
senseless than others, have not rewarded every nationality hungry for 
boundaries and a flag. Neither Turkey, nor Persia, nor Britain could 
find a way after World War I to accept a Kurdish yearning for a bor- 
dered national territory. Nothing has changed since then. Or consider 
how, just before the same war in 1913, some Chinese envoys traveling 
to Sinha in British India evaded British pressure to accept a sovereign 
Tibetan entity. That incident has left the Tibetans in a limbo from which 
they may never escape. 

Yet a closer look at the intended result of Tibetan self-determina- 
tion brings us no closer to clarity. What is “territorial Tibet,” anyway? At 
least five sets of persuasive boundaries exist. Real success can come only 
from the international community. And its recognition can only come 
when and if Beijing’s central power has receded into insignificance — not 
an imminent prospect. Still, one can always hope. In the meantime, even 
the Dalai Lama has not yet decided quite what his national homeland 
area should encompass. There is no hurry for him to do so. 

Southeast Asia should count itself lucky to escape most border 
conflicts. In 1997, armies mobilized and tensions rose as Ecuador and 
Peru fought a short war over a tract of Amazonian jungle. The cause 
for this foolishness? Fee-grubbing surveyors over 100 years ago whose 
mismatched and confusing survey maps have prompted claims and 
counterclaims ever since. 

Indeed, despite the SCS, Asia’s most contentious boundaries 
lie elsewhere. Routine dueling went on for years between Indian and 
Pakistani units positioned at the frigid Aksai Chin glacier, 17,000 feet 



